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EURYDICE 

OR 

THE NATURE OF OPERA 
I 

Of all musical forms, the combination 
of music and drama which we call 
opera has probably been the most 
abused and the least understood. By 
nature it is open to attack from two 
sides. Men of letters, if they are not 
musical, do not venture to criticize an 
art foreign to their own so long as it 
keeps to its own ground ; but they have 
not felt themselves invalidated by their 
lack of musical sensibility from express¬ 
ing an opinion when it has, as they 
think, encroached upon their own pro¬ 
vince by co-operation with poetry or 
drama. On the other side, there are 
17 ] 
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purists among the musicians, who 

regard any contact between music and 
anything external to it as a defilement 
of their art, just as certain critics of 

painting will not allow any place to 
“ illustration ” in a picture. 

The extremists on both sides are not 
without their good reasons. There are 
poems to which music can certainly add 
nothing and from which it may, how¬ 
ever good in itself, detract some 
essential quality. For the “ music ” is 
already in the words, and any addition 
to them merely disturbs the balance 
carefully adjusted by the poet. A 
gilded lily pleases nobody. This is 
especially true of the English language, 
which is so rich in overtones, and of the 
English temperament, which has always 
inclined to a romantic expression that is, 
by contrast, for example, with the 
logical formality of French, peculiarly 
unsuited by nature to be a partner to 
the most formal of the arts. This fact 
[ 8 ] 
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is the main explanation of our poverty 
in musical genius as compared with 
*our extraordinary wealth of fine litera¬ 
ture. 

On the other side, just as the literal 
transcription upon canvas of a pathetic 
incident or a pretty scene does not make 
a work of art, so the imitation in music 
of material facts, which are external to 
it, is indefensible on aesthetic grounds. 
If, however, those incidents, scenes, or 
facts, instead of being imitated slavishly 
are translated by the imagination into 
terms of music or painting, the act of 
artistic creation has taken place. The 
value of the resulting work depends 
upon the intensity of the artist's 
imagination and the degree of his 
technical ability to express his meaning 
so that it shall be clearly understood. 

The charge brought against opera, as 
a form, is that it is a hybrid, a mixture 
of oil and vinegar, a spoiling of two good 
things. We are told that it cannot be 
[93 
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a satisfying art-form, in the sense that 
painting or poetry may be, because each 
of its elements must make concessions " 
to the other. The swiftness of the 

drama is impeded by the slowness of 
music, which takes time to deploy its 
forces; while music has difficulty in 
carrying forward the dramatic action 
without itself becoming dull. There is 
a continual struggle between the drama, 
which requires freedom for its develop¬ 
ment, and the music, which seeks to 
impose upon its partner the bonds of its 
own formality. It follows that the 
composer of opera is peculiarly liable to 
write music which is merely illustrative 
and formless, while the librettist may 
fall into the opposite snare of producing 
a stiffly symmetrical play, whose 
characters are lifeless abstractions 
rather than living men and women. 

The case against opera is, indeed, a 
strong one. Yet it amounts to little 
more than that opera has certain 
[ 10 ] 
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limitations, which both composer and 
poet must recognize. In this it differs 
In no way from the other arts. There 
are certain things you cannot do in 
painting. You may successfully repre¬ 
sent the recession of a scene away from 
the spectator, but you c&nnot show him 
what is on the other side of a hill with¬ 
out doing so much violence to natural 
forms, that your representation will fail 
to convince him. So we may ask the 
objector to opera : What if opera is not 
a mere mixture of two substances which 
remain separate and distinguishable, 
but is, to use the chemical term, a com¬ 
pound of them, unique in itself and 
distinct from its two elements ? What 
if it is an art-form subject only to its 
own laws, which are not the same laws 
that govern either music or drama, even 
as sculpture is distinguished from the 
graphic art and drama itself from other 
forms of literature ? The laws or con¬ 
ventions of an art are dictated by the 

[ii] 
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nature of its medium, as the flat surface 

covered with pigment, the modelled 
forms of clay or marble, the printed" 
page for reading, or the acted scene and 
spoken word. 

How little this is understood may be 
exemplified by erne of the most frequent 
(and most absurd) objections to opera, 
which is also a very difficult one to 
combat, since it springs from a lack of 
imagination. Opera is said to be un¬ 
natural because in it the characters sing, 
which (the argument proceeds) is not 
the normal mode of communication 
between men and women. It is, of 
course, true that in our daily lives, even 
at moments of deep emotion, we do not 
burst into song; nor, when we intend 
to leave the room, do we announce the 
fact a dozen times at different levels in 
the scale with the assistance of such 
company as may happen to be present. 
On the contrary, at times of emotional 
stress we are more than usually in- 
[ 12 ] 
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articulate, meeting the occasion with a 
banal phrase, a mere exclamation of joy 
or of pain, or by “ breaking down ”—all 
according to the force of the emotion 
and our several temperaments. But, 
if we do not sing, neither do we spout 
blank verse—nor, for tljat matter, did 
the Elizabethans ; and yet most of us 
find no difficulty in accepting the con¬ 
vention whereby Hamlet cries out: 
“ 0, that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt! ” although what we should pro¬ 
bably say (or merely think to ourselves) 
would be: “I wish I were dead l” 1 

It is a strange thing that the English 
people, who have produced a Shakes¬ 
peare and a Congreve, and who have 

1 Even if we turn from the high poetic vein 
to the modern naturalistic drama, we shall find 
that the realism of the dialogue is for the most 
part only apparent, and that it is based upon 
artificial conventions, which differ only in kind 
and in degree from those of the Shakespearean 
drama. 


[13] 
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not failed to delight in the poetry of the 

one and the highly artificial prose of the 
other—neither of them bearing any very 
close relation to the actual speech of 
everyday life—should yet be unable to 
take the short step further, which is 
necessary for, the acceptance of the 
operatic convention. For the operatic 
composer does with his music only what 
the dramatist does with his poetry : he 
gives full expression to those emotions 
which in life reduce us to speechlessness, 
and puts a fine edge upon the normally 
blunt weapons of conversation. 

If, then, opera is to be condemned on 
grounds of artificiality, that condem¬ 
nation must lie also, in a greater or a 
less degree, against all other forms of 
art. Let us admit freely that opera is 
more artificial than the drama, since it 
takes us one step further from the 
ordinary world of commonplace speech. 
That is both its opportunity, since it can 
raise us to a higher plane of emotional 
[ 14 ] 
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experience, and its danger, since it slips 

the more easily into absurdity. The 
jfamiliar conversation about whisky 
between Pinkerton and Sharpless in 
Madam Butterfly is ridiculous, not 
because it is operatic, but because it is 
not operatic. It is npt the kind of 
thing which lends itself to artificial 
treatment, and its intrusion brings us 
down with a bump from the ideal world 
of opera into the real world, where men 
in clubs or bars say: “ Have 
another ? ” x The composer has fallen 
into a bathos, which is the pitfall of the 
serious artist, even as it is one of the 
best traps to catch laughter in the 
equipment of the parodist. But this 
instance of failure, like many others 
that are frequently cited, is not a proof 
of the absurdity of the operatic con¬ 
vention. It merely proves that the 

1 The incident is probably more ridiculous to 
Englishmen than to Italians, to whom whisky 
is an unnatural and exotic form of refreshment. 

[15] 
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operatic composer must not transgress 

the limitations which circumscribe the 
form he is using. The same incidents 
it must be remembered, might be just 
as ridiculous in a spoken drama. 

The word artificial has unhappily 
shared the fate^ of so much else in our 
language, and, losing its true sig¬ 
nificance, has become a loose synonym 
for sham. Ci Artificial flowers ” suggests 
those china monstrosities beneath glass 
domes with which the bereaved attempt 
to cheat the evanescence of their own 
nature, which is as the flower of the 
field. But there are nowadays skilful 
artificers who make flowers of glass or 
shells or feathers, and it is to be 
observed that those which are most 
beautiful are not the ones that most 
nearly resemble the flowers we grow in 
our gardens, but the ones that are the 
original creations of the maker and 
accept the fact of their artificiality, 
instead of attempting to disguise it. In 
[16] 
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the world of artistic creation, it is, as 
Verdi said, much better to invent truth 
than to imitate it. 

Let us accept then, the artificiality 
of opera not as a disadvantage but as a 
positive quality, which delimits the 
scope of the composer's.activities. Now 
the limitations of an art are not really 
its drawbacks. On the contrary, they 
provide a very necessary discipline. 
When the cinematograph was invented, 
the writers of scenarios, suddenly con¬ 
fronted with an entirely new medium 
for which no special technique as yet 
existed, adopted the technique of the 
spoken drama. But, as they were 
absolved from the necessity of showing 
their characters in one place for a 
whole act or, at all events, a whole scene 
—a necessity which is called the “ unity 
of space ”—and could jump their 
audience from China to Peru and back 
in less time than it takes you to read 
this sentence, they produced a com- 
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pletely shapeless form of drama, which 
had to be explained by the frequent 
projection of captions upon the screen. 
The film-dramatists are only now by 
slow degrees evolving a technique 
adapted to the limitations of their 
medium. 

Just as the film-play laboured under 
the disadvantage of an attempt to use 
the technique of the spoken drama, 
opera has been handicapped by the fact 
that it combines two forms of art, 
which had already been developed 
independently. Even if both music and 
drama were in a comparatively 
primitive and fluid state when the first 
operas were written, each grew to 
maturity far more steadily than opera 
has done. We shall have to consider 
later why operatic development has 
proceeded by fits and starts. For the 
present it is enough to state this dis¬ 
advantage, which carries with it another 
that is perhaps the root of the general 

w 
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misunderstanding of the form. For the 
playgoer probably goes to the opera- 
house expecting to witness a dramatic 
performance similar to that which he is 

accustomed to see in the theatre, while 

the musician goes in the frame of mind 
in which he attends a concert . 1 There 
are, too* those who go in no frame of 

mind at all, but only in their smartest 
clothes. They need hardly be con¬ 
sidered. 

1 Since this was written, a young musician of 
great promise has admitted to me that, once he 
has seen an opera, he is quite content to sit at 
subsequent performances out of sight of the stage 
and listen to the music. Indeed, I gather that 
he prefers to do this. His interest is purely 
musical, and, though he may have the memory 
and the imagination to re-create for himself the 
action and scene, I cannot help feeling that he, 
like all who listen to opera “ on the wireless," 
misses something essential. Yet he is himself 
engaged upon the composition of an opera. 


[19] 
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If we survey the history of opera, it will 
be observed that two main influences 
have dominated its development from 

the beginning until the present day. 
The first was mainly emotional and 
came from Italy ; the second was more 
intellectual and of German origin. This 
division may be made for the sake of 
convenience, and must not be pressed 
too far. For we are faced at the outset 
with the fact that as early as 1594—that 
is to say in the very year of the per¬ 
formance of Peri's Dafne —Orazio 
Vecchi propounded in his introduction 
to L’ Amfiparnasso, commedia armonica, 
some of the very ideas which have been 
considered by every operatic theorist 
down to the present day. He says of 
his work: 


[20] 
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“ Its moral intention will be less than 
that of simple comedy, for music applies 
itself to the passions rather than to the 
reason, and hence I have been com¬ 
pelled to use reflective elements with 
moderation. Moreover, the action has 
less scope for development, spoken 
words being more rapid than song 1 ; 
so it is expedient to condense, to 
restrict, to suppress details, and to take 
only the capital situations. The 
imagination ought to supply the rest/' 
Had he said “ the music ” in place of 
" the imagination,” Vecchi would have 
stated with precision the central 
requirement of operatic theory. But, 

1 It is interesting to compare with this state¬ 
ment the words of a very modern critic, Mr. 
Roger Fry, who writes in the Nation and 
A thenceum of 28th February, 1925 : “In the high 
pitch of dramatic tensity which Wagner’s themes 
implied, the tempo of passionate speech seemed 
to me to be altogether at variance with any 
possible tempo of the analogous musical develop¬ 
ment.” 


[21J 
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although Vecchi applied the keen in¬ 
telligence of a Renaissance Italian to 

the problem of combining drama with 
music, it will be observed that he 
assumes that the result will appeal to 
the emotions rather than to the intellect, 
if again one may make a rough and 
ready distinction. 

This is not the place for a full 
examination of the origins of Italian 
opera. It is well, however, to rebut 
the superficial assumption of some 
historians and many amateurs that 
opera was invented as an entirely new 
form by a group of young Florentine 
nobles, who were dilettanti musicians 
and who wished to revive the splendours 
of Greek tragedy. The facts are not so 
simple as that; and, if they were, we 
should be faced with the unparalleled 
phenomenon of an art-form being 
created and brought within speaking 
distance of perfection in a space of 
fifteen years. For Monteverde’s Orfeo 
[ 22 ] 
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was produced at Mantua in 1607. But 
the existence of Vecchi’s madrigal- 
dramas, to say nothing of his very clear 
vision of the problems which the com¬ 
bination of music and drama present, 
shows that the tendency towards opera 
was of much longer * standing. That 
tendency can be traced back to the 
century before. For about 1472 there 
was produced, also at Mantua, a lyric 
drama by Angelo Poliziano called 
Favola di Orfeo . It is not without 
significance that this, the true ancestor 
of opera, should have been based upon 
the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
which was later to inspire operatic com¬ 
posers down to the days of Gluck. Nor 
is it unnatural that such a story should 
give rise to the idea of combining music 
with drama, since music is inherent in 
it. No more need be said of the Favola 
di Orfeo than that it has greater 
affinities with the bucolic dialogues of 
Virgil, who was then the fashionable 
[ 23 ] 
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poet, than with the Greek drama, which 

had not yet been fully discovered. 1 

The century which intervened 
between Poliziano’s lyric drama and 
the activities of Peri and Caccini con¬ 
tains nothing in the way of operatic 
work except the madrigal-dramas, of 
which Vecchi’s L } Amfiparnasso is an 
example. In this the music is written 
in five parts; the two upper parts 
represented one side of the dialogue and 
the two lowest took the other side, 
while the middle voice threw its weight 
into whichever part was at the moment 
most important. There was no attempt 
to make the music dramatic in the 
modern sense, and these madrigal- 
dramas were nearly always burlesques. 2 

1 Those who wish for an account of the work 
will find one in W. J. Henderson’s Forerunners 
of Italian Of era. The poem has been translated 
by Symonds and is printed in his Sketches and 
Studies of Italy, pp. 217-24. The music is lost. 

2 For further information see Romain 
Holland’s Histoire de VOp&ra en Europe avant 

[24] 
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Their importance in operatic history is 
that they are the ancestors of the 
typically Italian opera buffa, of which 
'll Barbiere di Siviglia is the example 
best-known in England. 

The Florentine innovators had behind 
them a long tradition of dramatic 
performances with music, and, as we 
have seen, the problems of combining 
the two arts had been faced by those 
against whose methods of composition 
they reacted. For the direction taken 
by Peri and Caccini was not towards a 
development of the madrigal-drama; 
they were wholly opposed to the poly¬ 
phonic style. But we can no more 
explain Peri's Dafne without the 
madrigal-drama than we can explain 
Pelleas et Melisande without THsian. 

There was another element in existing 

Lulli et Scarlatti, and W. J. Henderson's Fore¬ 
runners of Italian Opera, which quotes examples 
of the music. Examples will also be found in 
Vol. Ill of the Oxford History of Music. 

[25] 
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musical conditions, which drove the 

Florentines to revolt and which has a 
more important bearing on our problem, 
Although at this time no music for sole 
voice had been written—a fact which it 
is difficult for us to grasp—the singers 
of the day haddeveloped their technique 
to a very high standard and exhibited 
it by singing one part of a madrigal with 
florid decorations, while other parts 
were played upon instruments by them¬ 
selves or other musicians. The solos of 
Poliziano's Orfeo must have been of this 
nature. One of the most notable 
characteristics, and the chief danger, 
of Italian opera, was, therefore, in 
existence before opera itself. The 
Florentine innovators were disgusted by 
the meretriciousness of these displays, 
which are comparable in the music of 
our day only with the cadenzas in an 
instrumental concerto, just as Gluck 
revolted against the vanity of the 
Italian singers in Paris and Wagner 
[26] 
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against the feeble tunefulness which 
Donizetti eked out with vocal pyro¬ 
technics. It must not be forgotten that 
the performances of good singers who 
happened also to be good artists were 
probably very beautiful, even as was 
Joachim's cadenza in "Brahms’ violin 
concerto. However, the rule held good 
of the majority of singers then as now, 
that they must be held innocent of 
intelligence until proved guilty. 

But, although Peri and Caccini raised 
up for themselves an austere ideal of 
setting the words of the drama to music 
so that the meaning should be made 
clear and be emphasized by the vocal 
line, they did not conform wholly to 
this ideal in practice. The native 
tendency of the Italian to let himself go 
in a rush of vocalization was too much 
for them. But, in contradistinction to 
the improvizers, Caccini wrote down 
what was to be sung and he uses his 
embellishments as a rule with discretion 
[^ 7 ] 
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and sometimes with the greatest apt¬ 
ness. Unfortunately, the successors of 
the pioneers did not maintain the same 
level of artistic conscience, so that two 
centuries later we find Rossini, dis¬ 
gusted with the bad taste of improvising 
singers, writing- out the exact notes he 
wanted them to sing ! 

This tendency to embellish their 
melodies and the fact that Italian opera 
is, above all things, melodic, show that 
the most important thing in music to 
the Italian is the human voice. So long 
as that is present in fine quality, he will 
put up with any amount of absurdity 
in the words or triviality in the music. 
Without this fact, the existence of such 
works as Lucia di Lammermoor and 
Lucrezia Borgia in an intelligent and 
civilized era would be simply in¬ 
explicable. The Italian evidently seizes 
upon the emotional pleasure of the 
moment and so long as his ears are 
tickled by a fine voice and a good tune, 
[28] 
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he is satisfied. But it is not thus that 

works of lasting merit are created and 
we get the result that all the great 
Italian operas, which were written 
before the nineteenth century and which 
have survived on the stage, were com¬ 
posed by Germans and Austrians, by 
Handel , 1 Gluck and Mozart. Monteverde 
is a possible exception, though his Orfeo 
can hardly be said to keep the stage. 
Alessandro Scarlatti is far more im¬ 
portant as a link in the development of 
the symphonic form than as a composer 
of operas. The only one of his dramatic 
works which could be staged to-day 
with any hope of success is the little 
comedy, II Trionfo dell* Onore, which 
might take its place beside Pergolesi's 
La Serva Padrona. 

This strange result needs some 

1 Handel's Giulio Cesare and Rodelinda have 
lately been revived in Germany, where they have 
had a genuine success and not merely the reclame 
of historical interest, 

[29] 
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explanation. For we cannot just dis¬ 
miss it with the statement that Handel, 
Gluck and Mozart were better com¬ 
posers than Buononcini, Piccini and 
Cimarosa. That explains nothing. Nor 
can we hope to probe the secrets of 
Nature and tabulate the apparently 
capricious laws which govern the pro¬ 
duction of genius. But may we not 
find a partial explanation in the view of 
music taken by the German, just as the 
Italian's view explains the virtues and 
vices of his opera ? Whereas the in¬ 
stinct of the Italian is to sing, the 
German turns to instrumental music 
when he wishes to express himself. 
The difference in temperament may be 
attributed, at least in part, to the 
difference of language. Italian is a 
quickly-moving language and very sim¬ 
ple in its sounds, both vowels and 
consonants. German is heavy, slow 
and complex. This is not to repeat the 
old fallacy about German being 

[30] 
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“ unsingable,” but there was this much 
truth in the attitude taken up by the 
opponents of German that it was 
certainly not singable after the methods 
and to the music of the Italians. You 
cannot sing German or English “ in 
Italian,” and one of the great stumbling- 
blocks to performances of foreign operas 
in English is that they are not (and 
often cannot be) sung in our language, 
although the actual words are those of 
our mother-tongue. I mean that the 
singers have to pervert their pronun¬ 
ciation in order to do justice to the 
melody, so that the language ceases to 
be intelligible as English. 

Given a composer belonging to a 
nationality which thinks in terms of 
instrumental music, yet employing the 
musical idiom and the language of a 
nation which is given to singing, you 
have in the result an approximation to 
the golden mean. Further, it must be 
remembered that Gluck and Mozart, 
[3i] 
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besides having had experience in Italy, 
were Austrians, and that the culture of 
Vienna in the eighteenth century was 
far more akin to the Italian than to 
North German. I think it will be con¬ 
ceded, even by our modem Samuel 
Butlers, that as a composer of operas, 
Handel is inferior to both Gluck and 
Mozart, and his inferiority is certainly 
not attributable, at least so far as Gluck 
is concerned, to his being a lesser 
musician. May it not be due to the 
fact that Ms essentially Teutonic tem¬ 
perament was out of key with the 
medium of Italian opera ? The only 
thing which enabled him to achieve so 
great and, in the light of facts, so 
astonishing a success in this alien 
medium, was his power of assimilating 
the qualities of other people without 
becoming a slave to them, a powei 
which he shared with the other great 
Germanic composers of his century— 
Bach, Gluck, Haydn and Mozart. But 

[32] 
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neither Handel nor Bach, both thorough 
Teutons, assimilated the Italian style 
as completely as did their Austrian 
successors. “ Handel,” says Mr. Dent , 1 
“ set Italian as he set English, like a 
foreigner, never approaching that 
delicate intimacy of declamation which 
is as characteristic a quality of Scarlatti 
as of Purcell.” And it must be 
remembered that a literary appreciation 
of this sort may take effect not only in 
impassioned recitative, but also in the 
most melodious and florid of arias. 
Handel's coloratura is fairly effective in 
many cases, but it is commonplace in 
detail; a florid passage by Handel is as 
different from one by Scarlatti as a 
cadenza of Liszt is from a cadenza of 
Chopin. 

Nevertheless, as musical works, 
Handel's operas are superior to those of 


1 Alessandro Scarlatti , His Life and Works, 

p. 201. 
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Scarlatti. I think their superiority i, 
due, at least in part, to the greater us* 

he makes of the orchestra. We begii 
to see in him already the Germai 
tendency to set the instrumentalists oi 
a level with the singers, which ended 
finally in the. complete submersion o 
the latter, the abolition of the stag* 
altogether and the enactment of th< 
whole drama by the orchestra, as in th< 
tone-poems of Richard Strauss. Ii 
would be difficult to find anything it 
contemporary opera by an Italian com¬ 
parable with the lovely phrase whicl 
opens Jupiter's air in Semele, te Where'ei 
you walk." I take that as an example 
because it is familiar. It would hardij 
be unfair to say that here the musical 
interest of the accompaniment is equa' 
to that of the voice part. This tendency 
was developed by Gluck, who added tc 
it the other German characteristic ] 
have mentioned, the appeal to the 
intellect. For Gluck propounded once 
[34] 
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more the theories which Caccini had 
stated at the outset, and attempted to 
make the music entirely subservient to 
the words of the drama. In the Preface 
to Alceste he says: 

“ I endeavoured to reduce music to 
its proper function, that of seconding 
poetry by enforcing the expression of 
the sentiment and the interest of the 
situations without interrupting the 
action or weakening it by superfluous 
ornament.’'’ 

In his practice, he sowed the seed 
which was to blossom in Weber and in 
Wagner. In the interval came Mozart, 
who also paid far more attention to the 
orchestra than the Italians, and 
achieved the most perfect balance 
between the singers and the accom¬ 
paniment that has yet been heard. 
Mozart was, too, the first considerable 
composer to turn his attention to opera 
in German. But it can hardly be said 
that he developed in Die Entfuhmng or 

[35] 
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Die Zauberflote a distinctive and con¬ 
sistent German style, though the big 
bass airs in these two operas are as 

German as those of Leporello and 
Figaro (and, for that matter, Pedrillo ) 1 
are Italian. These operas are, indeed, 
German in their form, that of the 
Singspiel , rather than in their musical 
idiom. Papageno is Viennese in origin 
and his airs are songs rather than arias, 
but his place in the scheme is that of a 
buffo character in Italian opera. 

It was not until the beginning of last 
century that, with the advent of the 
Romantic movement, German opera 
came fully into its own heritage. There 
had, as in the case of Italy, been a long 
period of preparation during which the 
form was working itself out in the hands 

1 The charming serenade of Pedrillo bears a 
clear resemblance to an air of Scarlatti's—a 
resemblance which is due more probably to 
Mozart’s complete absorption of the Italian style 
than to a reminiscence of a particular melody, 

[363 
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of minor composers who have long been 
forgotten. Die Zauberflote was the 
first sign of something great, and it is 
in the nature of a “ sport/' Then when 
the time was ripe, there came Weber 
and that strange unbalanced work of 
genius Fidelio, the unhappy experiments 
of Schubert, and' finally the crowning 
masterpieces of Richard Wagner. In 
his work we see the subordination of 
the drama to the music carried to the 
furthest extreme possible, so that one 
may say that the drama has become 
music. For, whatever Wagner may 
have said in his many treatises and with 
all respect to Mr. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, it is as musician and not 
as poet that Wagner retains and always 
will retain his hold upon mankind. He 
was great as a poet only in that he saw 
instinctively the kind of thing that he 
needed as a structure for his music and 
was able to provide it. 

This very cursory account of the 
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development of opera in Italy and in 
Germany supplies us with one or two 

lessons which we may apply to our own 
case. But we need not deduce from 
the fact that the best Italian operas 
were written by alien composers the 
result that the masterpieces of English 
opera will be written by the Chinese, or 
that our composers are likely to find 
their true medium in Choctaw. The 
predominance of Italian culture 
throughout Europe, which was due to 
the start obtained by that country when 
it went in for the revival of learning, 
accounts for the paradox, and there is 
no parallel for it at the present day. 
Two important things stand out. First, 
there has always been a long period of 
preparation before the musical genius 
of a nation has blossomed out. Many 
generations of Bachs flowed into that 
mighty river the Germans call “ Joh. 
Seb." Secondly, as water finds its own 
level, a language finds its own best 
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means of expression in music. It will 
have been observed, for instance, that 
Wagner's works, when sung in English, 
seem to drag ; and they are often taken 
at tempi much faster than the German 
conductors allow in order to compensate 
for this. An even more striking exam¬ 
ple is provided by an English-born 
composer, Delius, whose Mass of Life 
and The Village of Romeo and Juliet 
sound, as settings of words, intolerably 
tedious in English because they were 
written to German texts which will 
stand the strain of a slower pace. 

The English language combines the 
possibilities of speed, which Italian has, 
with an extraordinary richness and 
variety both of vowels and consonants. 
The complexity of most of our vowel- 
sounds makes them unsuitable for 
sustaining, because the singer inevitably 
resolves the sound into its component 
parts, and we get a trisyllable instead 
of a tripthong. These sounds can be 
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dodged by the skilful singer ; but they 
need the dodging, unlike the Italian 
vowels. Our consonants, too, are vastly 
more important in proportion to the 
vowels than in the Italian language, 
though less so than in German. But, 
even more important than the com¬ 
ponents of speech, is the manner of 
using it. It is often very difficult to 
recognize a single letter taken from a 
cursive script, which is yet perfectly 
legible when the whole word or sentence 
is seen. Englishmen may be said to 
talk in “ cursive/' while Italians, as 
those who went to the season of 
Piramdello's plays will recognize, speak 
in “ copper-plate." Every syllable is 
given its full value. 

These facts have been recognized by 
all English composers who have written 
vocal music of any value. It is the 
failure to recognize them that makes the 
vocal writing of Elgar and Delius so 
unsatisfactory, and a similar failure con* 
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tributed to the barrenness of the period 
which followed the death of Purcell and 
persisted within living memory. The 
influence of Handel undoubtedly accen¬ 
tuated the failure of English music; 
for composers went on trying to write 
Largos in English. But the influence 
was negative rather than positive in its 
effect. It could not have smothered 
genius, had genius existed; but it did 
prevent the creation of the right atmos¬ 
phere for the preparation, which, I have 
suggested, precedes the coming of 
genius. 

This aspect of the matter seems to 

me by far the most useful for ex¬ 
amination in connection with the 
subject under discussion. For it would 
be quite futile for a critic to suggest 
what kind of music will be written by 
the composer of the future. He can go 
no further than the statement of the 
capacities and limitations of the 
language or other media which the 
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composer is to use, since he will have to 
work within those capacities and 
limitations. But, before passing on to 
the main point, it may be well to note 
one fact about English opera in the 
past. For there were the beginnings of 
a flourishing school of opera which 
culminated in Purcell. It originated in 
the provision of incidental music for 
plays in scenes dealing with religious 
ceremonies, supernatural persons or 
such things as triumphal processions. 
The Masques, of course, contributed 
their quota towards the development of 
the school, but these are not our concern 
for the moment. The significant fact 
is that all the English operas of that 
period retain these characteristics, 
especially the presence of the super¬ 
natural characters, witches, fairies and 
various apparitions. I may link up 
with this the fact that one of the most 
successful modem essays in English 
opera is Mr. Nicholas Gatty's The 
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Tempest , a work which does carry on 

the tradition of Purcell without being 
an antiquarian imitation. This 
characteristic in our opera may be 
compared with the prevalence in Ger¬ 
many of the fairy-tale element, which 
is conspicuously absent from Italian 
works. 

The preparation, of which I have 
spoken and in which it is possible for 
each of us to take some useful part, 
however small, consists in fostering the 
right atmosphere in which the composer 
of genius, when he comes, may flourish. 
For, as Mr. Ernest Newman has pointed 
out, the composer cannot possibly 
undertake the double labour of making 
his bricks and building his house. The 
material must be to his hand, and it 
must not be merely raw material. We 
can see in the short-lived ebullition of 
Russian national music during the 
nineteenth century the danger of trying 
to build without foundations or even 
[ 43 ] 
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plans. There were two men of un¬ 
doubted genius among these Russians. 

Moussorgsky and Borodin. Yet their 
works are crude and shapeless, and take 
their place in the world's musical 
literature only by reason of the extra¬ 
ordinary power of individual scenes. 
It was not merely that these men were 
amateurs — Rimsky-Korsakov was 
learning his theory with his own pupils 
after his appointment to a professorship 
at the Petrograd Conservatoire—they 
had no tradition behind them which 
would guide them in the structure of 
their works. Russian culture was in its 
infancy and mainly of foreign origin. 
But the Nationalists, very rightly, 
revolted against alien influence and, 
partly because they were incapable of 
such complicated musical thought, 
wrongly despised the German sym¬ 
phonic form as mere mathematics. 
The result was that they produced music 
which was repetitive and formless. 
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They had to hand any amount of 
valuable raw material in the form of 
folk-tunes, which they strung together 
anyhow. When inspiration failed, they 
repeated the tune in another key or on 
a different instrument, and they sub¬ 
stituted brilliant external decoration 
for a sound core. Their music appealed 
to us at first by reason of its novelty and 
barbaric splendour, but how tired we 
became of it, once the unfamiliarity 
wore off! Theirs is the mistake into 
which so many modern painters have 
fallen, who lay on colour in default of 
form. As M. Rolland says: “ Les 

musiciens qui font la peinture prenneni 
la lettrepour Vesprit et le materiel des sons 
pour leur dme cachee” 

This warning is necessary, because 
there has been an easy assumption that 
we, too, who are rich in folk-song, may 
make of this raw material a national 
school of opera. But the danger is not 
so great as it was, nor was it ever $o 
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imminent here as in Russia, because we 

have behind us centuries of culture and 
a great tradition of music, though it 
was lost for two hundred years and its 
threads are only now being picked up. 
It is recognized that a folk-song is one 
thing and that an extended musical 
composition, whether it be a symphony 
or an opera, is another, and that you 
cannot create the latter by stringing a 
number of the former together. A 
composer like Vaughan Williams is not 
likely to fall into such an error, and he 
has shown how folk-song may be used 
as the basis of what we must call art- 
music, If we need confirmation for 
this reading of the signs, we may turn 
to Spain, also the possessor of a fine old 
culture, where de Falla is doing for his 
native music after his own fashion what 
Vaughan Williams is doing for England. 

But we must go back a little and see 
how the “ preparation ” in England has 
taken place and how far it has got, 
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The chief credit for the revival of an 
English School of music, as opposed to 
a school imitating foreign models, must 

be given to Stanford. Others, like 
Parry, Mackenzie and, in a rather 
different way, Elgar, have played a 
part in it. The last-named, though 
unlikely to have any direct influence on 
the future development of our music, 
has spoken as an Englishman of his 
period and, what is most important, 
gave us a good conceit of ourselves 
among the nations at a time when it 
was thought to be quite impossible that 
any of our race should be able to hold 
his own beside the composers of Ger¬ 
many. The influence of the others, 
especially of Stanford, has been more 
direct. Stanford, who trained most of 
our living composers, has made possible, 
by both his precept and his practice, a 
return to the really English style of 
declamation which had been lost to 
sight since the death of Purcell. Un- 
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happily he was not endowed with the 

“ sense of the theatre/' which is essen¬ 
tial for success in opera, or the creation 
of a vital school of British opera might 
not have been so long delayed. He 
was too concerned with niceties of 
workmanship, which do not “ come 
off ” in the theatre and often actually 
get in the way, and he was blind to 
some of the primary laws of dramatic 
art. For instance, in Shawms O’Brien, 
he cheats the audience into believing 
that the Banshee has called Shamus 
away, when in reality it is nothing but 
a practical joke played upon him by 
one of the characters. That is neither 
fair-play nor good drama. His songs, 
however, are a permanent addition to 
the treasury of English music, and he 
has done for serious vocal music the 
same service that Sullivan performed 
for the English comic opera, that of 
re-creating an intelligible and truly 
English style of singing* Unhappily ^ 
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the example of Sullivan has not been 

successfully followed up, and we seem 
to have lost what might have been a 
germinating force in our national opera. 

We have already noticed that it was 
from the Singspiel, a corresponding 
form, that opera developed in Germany 
through Mozart and Weber to Wagner. 



Hi 


The language in which an opera is 
written is, then, an important factor in 
determining the style of the music, 
giving it what we call national 
characteristics. There is another, no 
less important factor, which must be 
examined, and that is the period at 
which a work is composed. For the 
dramatic and musical styles of the day 
necessarily determine the operatic style. 
It is unthinkable that anybody could 
have composed a work like Gounod's 
Faust in the eighteenth century, because 
neither the dramatic idiom, such as it 
is, of Barbier and Carri;, nor the musical 
idiom used by Gounod had been in¬ 
vented. The spirit of the opera is 
nineteenth century to the core, and 
French at that. No one but a French- 
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man could have written the duet 
between Micaela and Don Jose in the 
first act of Carmen , with its sentimental 
references to the soldier's mother. It is 
perfectly sincere and the kind of thing 
may be found in almost any French 
novel of the period. A hundred years 
before, though Frenchmen may be 
supposed to have regarded their mothers 
with no less affection than the average 
Englishman does to-day, such a scene 
would have been as inconceivable to the 
Frenchman, as it is uncomfortable to 
the Englishman now whenever the 
opera is sung in English, because he does 
not express his filial love in that way. 

All through history opera follows the 
contemporary developments in music 
and drama. We have already noted 
that Vecchi used the madrigal style in 
his commedia armonica, though whether 
L* Amfipamasso was acted is doubtful. 
It seems more probable that it was sung 
like a dramatic oratorio. Monteverde 
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adopted the forms of the madrigals and 
dances of Ms own day, when he com¬ 
posed his operas. The librettos of 
these operas were fashioned according 
to the canons, as far as they were under¬ 
stood, of the ancient Greek drama; 
that is to say, they were thoroughly 
Italian and as thoroughly dated 1600. 
For a while during the succeeding 
centuries opera led the fashion in 
musical style, rather than followed if. 
For music meant, first and foremost, 
Italian music, even as in the nineteenth 
century it meant German music : and 
Italian music meant, first and foremost, 
opera. So the operatic aria, which had 
been developed into a variety of duly 
classified and characteristic forms until 
an opera degenerated into little more 
than a concert of elaborate vocal pieces, 
shared with the dance the provision of 
formative influences upon the orchestral 
symphony, which developed during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 
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The development was carried a stage 
further by Beethoven, who enlarged the 
scope of the form by the use of thematic 

developments, of which Haydn and 
Mozart never dreamt. The leadership 
in music passed to Germany and 
operatic form became subservient to the 
German symphonic style. The 
characteristics of this style may be 
briefly summarized. In a symphony 
by Haydn or by Mozart you will find 
that the first movements consist of two 
melodies, distinct and alternating, 
heard in a succession of keys, which 
give variety and, by their relationship 
and recurrence, unity to the movement* 
The two melodies are, indeed, linked by 
episodic passages, but these have, as a 
rule, so little significance, that Wagner 
likened them to the clattering of plates 
between the courses of a banquet. The 
two melodies are never heard in combi¬ 
nation, and they are usually deliberately 
contrasted, the one with the other. 
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The dramatic and human elements, 
which Beethoven introduced into his 
music and whose presence makes us 
call it Romantic, necessitated a 

modification of the eighteenth century 
plan. A single idea permeates a whole 
movement or a whole work, and the 
musical expression of that idea in all its 
aspects consists of the development of a 
single theme and the derivation from it 
of kindred material. The new method 
enlarged the scope of the symphonic 
form immensely and freed it from the 
strict and symmetrical formality of the 
older symphonies. It was possible to 
do this without any sacrifice of form, 
because that was preserved and indeed 
enhanced by the unity of idea under¬ 
lying the whole work. The contrast 
between first and second subjects may 
persist, but there is a closer kinship 
between them ; the bridge-passages dis¬ 
appear and are replaced by “ episodes,” 
which are directly derived from the 
[54] c 
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main material and sustain the interest 
of the listener by their . continued 
novelty and unexpectedness. The sym¬ 
phonies of Beethoven are more con¬ 
tinuous in thought than the symphonies 
of Haydn and Mozart, with certain 
possible exceptions. There is little or 
no padding or mere filling-in between 
the occurrence of one idea and the next, 
because the whole is the sustained 
development of a single thought. The 
gain was not, perhaps, all on the side 
of Beethoven; but we are not here 
concerned with that. 

It was upon the foundations laid by 
Beethoven that Wagner erected his 
colossal “ music-drama.” Like Vecchi 
and Gluck before him, though at very 
much greater length, Wagner ex¬ 
pounded the principles of opera, and 
expounded them in very much the same 
terms. Wagner thought that he was 
going to resurrect the classical drama 
of Greece, just as the Florentines did 
[55] 
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before Mm, and Ms aim was just about 

as wide of this mark. He scored a bull 
on another target. For he possessed a 
far greater musical genius than Gluck, 
and was saved only thereby from 

becoming an arid theorist. Gluck him¬ 
self was rather more inconsistent than 
Wagner in carrying into practice the 
ideas expressed in his writings. Wag¬ 
ner would never have made the mistake 
of setting a text that was alien to his 
musical style, as Gluck did in Amide 1 , 
and thereby making it appear more 
ridiculous than it already was. 

As everyone knows, Wagner wrote 
his own librettos, which were con¬ 
structed according to operatic theories 

1 The libretto of Amide was written by 
Quinault for Lully a hundred years before. 
Gluck's music does transform a frigid, classical 
French drama into something like a romantic 
German opera, but the incongruity remains and, 
strictly judged, the passionate music of Armide 
is absurdly at variance with the words she 
sings. 
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solved at great length out of his own 
sad. But not everyone has perceived 
ow his strong musical instinct shaped 
lose librettos, quite unconsciously, 1 
slieve, so that they became ideal 
;af£oldings for the symphonic style, 
hich he evolved from that of Beet- 
oven. In The Ring it was partly by 
xident that the design took its 
eculiar shape—the accident that the 
ist part of the poem was written first, 
) that we get those frequent 
^capitulations of the whole story, 
hich are dramatically so redundant, 
ut musically so invaluable. If Wag¬ 
er did not perceive their value, he 
srtainly made good use of them, and 
i Tristan he repeated the method in a 
ighly condensed form. In the first 
ct, for example, the carefully placed 
^petitions of the sailor's song, of 
solde's message to Tristan and Tristan's 
3 ply, of the passage about the casket 
f drugs and of several other details 
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make the act Ideal for musical setting, 

given the Wagnerian system of thematic 
development, while Tristan's delirium 
in the third act gives the composer 

the opportunity for a marvellous 
recapitulation of all that has gone 
before. 

In Die Meistersinger the process Is 
rather different, since the work pivots, 
musically, round the Preislied. But 
the principle of repetition is the same, 
although the foreknowledge, which most 
of us now have of Walther's song in its 
final form, somewhat blunts our 
interest in its slow, but wonderful, 
evolution from scattered fragments in 
the score. If, therefore, Wagner was 
in some respects a bad theorist, he was 
in practice the greatest of all operatic 
librettists, since he produced texts 
which were ideally suited to his musical 
style—an ironic fact in view of his 
thesis that the drama was the all- 
important thing and music merely its 
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handmaid. Yet how often, even to-day 
we hear the old criticism of the “ tire¬ 
some ” repetitions in The Ring, which 
are, in fact, the very bones of its 
musical anatomy. 

It must not be supposed that 
Wagner's operas would have assumed 
their particular form, if, supposing that 
the German symphonic method of com¬ 
position existed, the drama of the 
middle nineteenth century had not been 
romantic in its philosophy and heroic 
in its subjects. The mere fact that 
improved lighting and mechanical in¬ 
ventions made it possible to do things 
on the stage which had formerly been 
impracticable, encouraged the drama¬ 
tist to introduce all manner of natural 
and supernatural phenomena upon the 
scene. Opera had concerned itself often 
before with storms and witches, earth¬ 
quakes and ghosts and furies, especially 
in the seventeenth century, when 
audiences were prepared to accept a 
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very conventional presentation of these 
things and persons upon the stage. It 
was very natural that opera should be 
so concerned, since music could 
obviously enhance to an enormous 
extent their dramatic effect. Indeed, 
without music their effect would be in 
most cases negligible. The age of 
reason was somewhat scornful of the 
supernatural and sniffed at the in¬ 
adequate presentation of the natural. 
So they dropped out of opera for a 
while. 

When the romantic movement cast a 
glamour upon natural scenery and 
revived the interest in dragons, mon¬ 
sters, devils and other fearful wild fowl, 
and the mechanicians enabled producers 
to present them in the theatre in a 
more realistic manner -— however 
ridiculous that manner might appear to 
us—this element inevitably resumed its 
place in opera. The beginning of the 
revival may be seen in Mozart's The 
[60] 
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Magic Flute. It was continued in the 
operas of Weber and Marschner and 
brought to its logical conclusion in The 
Ring with all its apparatus of mermaids, 
giants, reptiles, volcanoes, flocks of 
birds, flying horses, magic swords, 
potions and helmets, and so on. The 
trouble is that nowadays, we are far 
more willing to accept the conventional 
descent of a god in his machine, as 
presented in the recent Cambridge 
performance of Purcell’s King Arthur, 
than the vain attempts to stage the 
cataclysm in Gotterdammerung. The 
thing cannot be done realistically—at 
least we have yet to see Brunnhilde 
mount Grane and ride into a blazing 
furnace in the centre of the stage ; and 
no one has yet succeeded in inventing 
a good convention for it. So we can 
only hope for a vocally fine Brunnhilde, 
a first-rate orchestra and conductor 
—and close our eyes. 

The Ring is the extreme example of 
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heroic spectacular drama in the roman¬ 
tic vein. At about the same time, 
Verdi was writing for the opening of the 
Cairo opera house, a pendant to the 
engineering achievement at Suez, his 
grand opera Aida . Here spectacle of a 
rather different kind, more garish and 
less serious, has a large part in the 
scheme. It is the precursor of a long 
line of fancy-dress displays, diverging 
on one side to musical plays like Chu 
Chin Chow on the other to such works 
as Puccini's TurandoL Verdi himself 
did not write a second work in this style. 
He turned to Shakespeare and produced 
in collaboration with Boito the two 
great masterpieces of his old age, 
Otello and Falstqff. It is not unreason¬ 
able to see in these works the same 
influence, which produced in England 
the spectacular and consequently much 
curtailed Shakespearian revivals of Sir 
Henry Irving at the Lyceum, and later 
of Sir Herbert Tree at His Majesty's 
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Theatre. This is the more intellectual 
side—for all that we who have known 
Granville Barker and William Poel and 
Gordon Craig may turn up our noses—of 
the theatrical period, which produced 
Alda and its kind. And if we set 
Verdi's last works beside Irving's pro¬ 
ductions, may we not put the operas of 
Strauss and von Hofmannsthal beside 
those of Sir Herbert Tree/ who, at any 
rate, found himself sufficiently in the 
same key to produce one of them at his 
theatre ? 

In the meantime, the melodramatic 
plays of Victorien Sardou had become 
fashionable in the commercial theatres. 
Immediately there is a repercussion in 
the world of opera evidenced by the 
works of Puccini and of infinitely less 
talented men, like Giordano. Polite 

1 You. may, if you wish, substitute the name 
of Rheinhardt for that of Tree, if you think that 
by using a foreign name you will enhance the 
position of Strauss, 
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melodrama of high life has its counter¬ 
part in violent melodrama of low life, 
and the immortal twins, now popularly 
abbreviated to Cav. and Pag are born. 
Even the reaction against this style in 
the drama of Ibsen and his followers has 
not been without its effect upon opera. 
Charpentier's Louise shall be my wit¬ 
ness, which is an attempt to set to 
music a Galsworthian social drama. 
That it should be a failure is not only 
due to the composer's very limited 
inspiration; the thing could not be 
done and only a composer of limited 
inspiration would have attempted it. 
Another Frenchman with real genius 
bent the logic of his race to carrying out 
literally the Wagnerian theories in a 
setting of Maeterlinck's Pelleas ei 
Melisande , and thereby proved con¬ 
clusively their unsoundness. He wrote 
music that was the exact bloodless 
counterpart of Maeterlinck's thin drama 
but it fails to be interesting as music, 
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beautiful though it is as sound from one 
moment to the next. 

When we consider the drama of the 
present day, we come upon one answer 
to the question which is so often asked : 
Why is there no composer writing good 
opera ? Whether you look at the 
popular successes, at the conversational 
drama of Noel Coward, at the witty 
farces of Sacha Guitry, at the meta¬ 
physical somersaults of Pirandello, or 
go to the other extreme and examine the 
strange products of the “ arttheatres, 
you will find nothing that gives the 
composer an opening for music. There 
is, perhaps, more hope in the “ ex¬ 
pressionist ” drama than in the com¬ 
mercial drama, because its symbolical 
manner might conceivably lend itself 
to music, and, indeed, has been made 
to do so. But the manner is at once 
so unintelligible and so childish that it 
has little chance of capturing the 
attention of anyone, who is not 
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mesmerized by its novelty and its 

fashionableness in a small clique. 
Opera must, after all, rely upon material 
which the average man will understand 

and enjoy. It is no good turning up 
one's nose at the commercial theatre 
because it is commercial, or turning it 
down again at a piece of undramatic 
nonsense, simply because it is performed 
in an upper room before a subscribing 
audience. 

So a composer of great talent like 
Vaughan Williams has to fall back on a 
conventional ballad-opera story, as in 
Hugh the Drover , or a Shakespearean 
play, as in his new Falstaff opera, 
or avoid the form altogether. There 
is no characteristically contempor¬ 
ary popular opera, and I see no 
hope of there being any until a 
change in the style of the drama 
brings the theatre once more into 
touch with music. 

Another answer to the question about 
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the dearth of opera is complementary 
to the first. We have seen how Wagner 
turned the symphonic methods of 

Beethoven to his own purpose and 
created a style which was admirably 
suited to the type of poetic drama 
fashionable in his day. His method led 
quite naturally to the rationalization of 
opera, and the form became in the works 
of Puccini, Leoncavallo and Char- 
pentier more and more realistic, and 
less and less artificial, just as in the 
theatre dramatists advanced from the 
artificiality of Robertson's plays 
through Ibsen, Pinero and Shaw to the 
naturalistic comedy of to-day. But 
this comedy is, none the less, not with¬ 
out its artificiality. It approaches more 
and more towards the comedy of man¬ 
ners and may not unreasonably be 
called the modem equivalent of the 
plays of Congreve, Wycherley and 
Vanbrugh. 

Now the operatic equivalent of the 
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Restoration comedy was a very stiff 
and artificial affair. Yet those, who 
saw the revivals of Purcell's King 
Arthur and The Fairy Queen at Cam¬ 
bridge, will admit that the convention 
is not without its attractions and 
advantages. Indeed, the revival of 
interest in such works and in the Italian 
operas of Handel seems to indicate a 
tendency towards the replacement of 
the realistic convention by a more 
artificial convention—a tendency, 
which has long been apparent in the 
more advanced school of theatrical 
production. 

Music has, however, departed so very 
far from the style, which could accom¬ 
modate itself to a stiff and formal 
drama. It has become so fluid that it 
is not easily to be shaped into a well- 
defined form. The very freedom from 
harmonic restraint, which it has gained, 
makes for an empty facility that is 
quite as worthless as the most 
hackneyed filling-in of the set forms of 
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a hundred and fifty years ago. Com¬ 
posers have revolted against the tyranny 
of the German symphonic form, and, 
whether we like it individually or not, 
Beethoven is ceding more and more of 
his popularity to Haydn and Mozart 
and to Bach and Handel, though this 
does not, of course, detract from the 
high esteem in which his best works are 
held by all intelligent musicians. But 
modem composers have yet to find a 
new convention, whether based upon 
eighteenth century methods or not, 
which will once more give a definite 
direction to music. At present they are 
wandering this way and that in the 
wilderness of experiment. That some¬ 
thing will come of these explorations 
cannot be doubted, unless we are to 
despair of musical genius, but what that 
something will be, I am not hardy 
enough to prophesy. It does seem, 
however, that in opera the way lies 
towards a more artificial style and 
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towards the exaltation of the voice at 
the expense of the orchestra, in fact 
towards a reversal of the German 
symphonic ideal. 
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We have reviewed, very briefly, the 
influences upon operatic form of 
nationality and of contemporary move¬ 
ments in drama and the other arts— 
influences which are respectively 
vertical and horizontal from the stand¬ 
point of chronology. It now remains 
to discuss the common denomination of 
the various styles of opera, and to see 
if we can arrive at some criterion. 

In the first place, we must accept the 
premiss that opera is a definite and 
independent form governed by laws 
which do not necessarily apply either to 
music or drama. Without the premiss 
we can get nowhere. There are, indeed, 
enthusiasts who derive all their enjoy¬ 
ment of opera solely from the music. 
They ignore the dramatic action and the 
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spectacle, and are content to sit with 
their eyes closed or even out of sight 
of the stage altogether. They allow 
their minds to be absorbed entirely in 
the music. It maybe admitted that the 
average production at Covent Garden, 
in which singers from half-a-dozen 
different foreign opera-houses act in 
different styles and even sing in different 
languages before antiquated scenery, 
that was in some instances originally 
painted for a different opera, gives 
some encouragement to the adoption of 
this attitude. Nor can I deny that a 
great deal of pleasure may be derived 
from merely listening to many operatic 
masterpieces. But this is only to say 
that the music of a great opera must 
have some intrinsic interest, whether it 
take the form of a continuous succession 
of good melodies (as in Handel and 
Verdi) or of an elaborate weft of musical 
ideas (as in the finales of Mozart and 
in the Wagnerian operas). 
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While, however, great pleasure may 
be derived from these things, the main 
point of the music—the reason why it 
’takes a particular form and develops 
in a particular direction—will be lost, 
-if its dramatic purport is ignored. It 
is obvious that our pleasure is greater, 
if in listening, say, to the famous 
quartet in Rigoletto, we follow not only 
the delightful complexity of the score 
(taking voices and orchestra as one), 
but also the cross-currents of the 
dramatic situation and the interplay of 
character which are depicted in the 
music. When it comes to an incident 
such as that which occurs in the first 
act of Der Rosenkavalier, when Ochs 
interrupts the tenor with a thump on 
the table and a shout of “ A Is Morgen- 
gabe ! ” the brilliant musical point made 
by Strauss is simply unintelligible unless 
we appreciate also the dramatic point 
made by von Hofmannsthal. 

! *lNow the quartet in Rigoletto is good 
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music, but hardly good drama, since 
the action is held up just when, accord¬ 
ing to the canons, it should move 
swiftly. The incident in Der Rosen- 
kavalier is, contrariwise, excellent 
comedy, but hardly musical at all, 
since it passes so swiftly that music has 
no time to deploy its forces. 1 But both 
are good opera. In each case the music 
and the drama play into one another’s 
hands, and by a generous policy of 
give-and-take (drama yielding in the 
one, music in the other) co-operate to 
give the maximum of effect to the 
scenes. 

Let us take these scenes as types of 
two different,but equally good, elements 
in opera. The quartet represents all 
those moments, when the dramatic 

1 I speak, of course, only of Ochs's angry 
exclamation; for Strauss has led up to the 
point with an abundance of musical resource. 
Having prepared the way, he steps aside for his 
dramatist to take the stage. 
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action stands still while the composer 
sums up in his music the emotional 
content of the scene. The principle is 
the same as that which actuated Shake¬ 
speare, when he put into the mouth of 
his character a beautiful poetic speech, 
which at once relieves the tension and 
reveals the inmost significance of the 
drama. Only in the poetic drama do 
we find anything comparable with this 
reflective and resuming power of music 
in opera. This power is shown in many 
various ways. The first and simplest 
form is in the aria ; and, if you, who 
have always thought it ridiculous that 
the operatic hero or heroine should 
waste time in singing about the position 
of affairs instead of getting on with the 
business of rescue or escape, would only 
accept this convention as you are 
presumably prepared to accept the 
convention of Macbeth's soliloquies, 
your understanding of opera as an 
art-form would be enlarged. 
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From the air it is only a step to the 
duet and the other ensembles , in which 
also the emotions of the characters are 
held suspended in a musical movement . 1 
It may be very unnatural for Pamina 
and Papageno to indulge in a Platonic 
discussion of the state of matrimony, 
when they ought to be packing her 
traps and quitting the palace. It may 
be still more unnatural for two pairs of 
singers, conveniently possessed of con¬ 
tralto and tenor, soprano and baritone 
voices, to stand on either side of a wall 
and sing in perfect harmony at the tops 
of their very loud voices, though each 
couple is supposed to be inaudible to 
the other. But, if we are to abolish 

1 This does not apply to the Mozartian 
finale, wherein the action, so far from being 
suspended, is carried forward with an ever- 
increasing hurry and excitement. In these 
movements, of which the finale of Act I in Don 
Giovanni is the finest example, music and drama 
join hands in perfect comity, each enhancing the 
effect of the other. 
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things like £< B&i Mannern, welche Liebe 
fuhlen ” from The Magic Flute and the 
quartet from RigoleMo, we may as well 
“give up the idea of opera at all, since 
that would be to take away all 
possibility of musical development and 
would reduce opera to a dreary 
recitative, even if so much use of music 
could be justified. It may be admitted 
that the convention becomes ridiculous 
when characters leave the stage in very 
slow haste to hundredfold repetitions 
of “ AndiamoT Is it unfair to plead 
that this is only the abuse of a conven¬ 
tion, which is not necessarily bad in 
itself ? Because feeble dramatists have 
reduced the soliloquy and the “ aside ” 
to absurdity, that is no justification for 
condemning as inadmissible these very 
useful instruments in the dramatist's 
equipment. 

It may be said that Wagner managed 
to do without these reflective ensembles. 

That, however, is not altogether true, 
for all he did was to banish the voices 
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from them. With his wonderful 

orchestral resource he summed up his 
situations in long symphonic move¬ 
ments. These are in most instances, 
though not always, put to further use, 
covering the time necessary for a change 
of scene. Moreover, they usually carry 
the dramatic action forward as well as 
resuming the emotions of the scene 
which is just over. But in principle the 
Rhine-joumey and the Funeral March 
in G otter dammerung are in the same 
class as the ensembles of Mozart and 
Verdi. The long duet in Tristan is 
another example of Wagner's adap¬ 
tation of the convention, in which the 
voices are retained, although they are 
rarely heard in concert. 

This duet is, by the way, another 
proof of Wagner's perfect understanding 
of what is wanted of an operatic 
librettist. With all respect to those 
learned commentators who have 
attempted to expound the philosophy 
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of Tristan and Isolde, the words of this 
duet consist of something very like 
nonsense, and I think we should be 

foolish to seek any meaning in them 
alone. The music expounds their 
meaning as clearly as can be, but it is 
not a meaning that can be put 
coherently into words. The text is, in 
fact, a mere peg on which to hang the 
most passionate expression of mutual 
love in the whole of music. Verbal 
clearness is here of no account, and it 
would be quite impossible to achieve 
the same effect with words alone. 
Equally the effect could not be produced 
without the words, scenery and stage- 
action, which are its context. In short 
it is an effect only obtainable in opera, 
and in no other way. 

The air, the ensemble , and the purely 
orchestral commentary are, then, 
instances of the drama yielding to 
music. But there are no less important 
moments, when the process must be 
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reversed. For the action cannot remain 

static, which is what usually happens 
whenever music is allowed to have its 
way. Here is the central problem of 
opera, and it has been solved in various 
ways. The first is the Italian method, 
by which, as we have already seen, 
the opera was frankly divided into 
recitatives, in which the action was 
carried on, and airs, in which the 
emotional situation is reviewed, while 
the drama stands still. The intro¬ 
duction of ensembles led to the develop¬ 
ment of a new device, the finale, in 
which several characters took part and 
the whole act was brought to an 
exciting climax. It was Mozart who 
brought the technique of the finale to 
perfection. He used voices and 
orchestra with a consummate artistry 
to express the entanglement or 
resolution of a complex intrigue. This 
was the beginning of the German 
method of handling opera. It is only 
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a step from the dramatic finale of 
Mozart to the continuous “ music- 
drama ” of Wagner, though the develop¬ 
ment of a very different musical idiom 
was necessary in order to make it 
feasible. 

We have noted that in the early 
German operas, spoken dialogue was 
used instead of recitative. This is the 
second main solution of the problem, 
and it is a solution, which has found 
favour in England. This kind of opera 
is a play with more or less elaborate 
songs interspersed between the dramatic 
scenes. To this class belong Purcell's 
► operas 1 (except Dido and Aeneas ), The 
Beggar's Opera and its numerous pro¬ 
geny, The Bohemian Girl , the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, and modern works 

1 It might be more accurate to call these works 
dramas with incidental music, though the music 
plays a very important part in their scheme and 
is, indeed, the sole justification for their revival 
nowadays. 

F 
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like Hugh, the Drover and The 
Boatswain's Mate. In fact, in so far as 
we can be said to possess a national 
style of opera at all, it is of this kind, 
in which music is frankly relegated to 
those parts of the drama where it is 
considered suitable, and left out of 
account altogether when the action can 
get along without it. 

On the face of it this seems to be a 
sensible way out of the difficulty. But 
it has one serious disadvantage, which 
prejudices the method in anything but 
light comedy. The change from speech 
to song is too violent, and defeats its 
own end, if it is designed to produce a 
more natural effect. It also destroys 
the possibility of giving to an opera the 
feeling of unity, which it should possess, 
no less than a symphony. The Italian 
method does at least allow for the 
maintenance throughout the opera of 
musical tone, so that the adherence to 
one main tonality, varied with excur- 
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sions into contrasting keys, can make its 

musical and dramatic effect—an effect 
which plays a very large part in the 
operas of Mozart and Verdi. The 
introduction of spoken dialogue between 
the musical movements makes it im¬ 
possible for anyone, who is not gifted 
with a very acute and rare sensibility, 
to perceive any such effect in the 
ballad-opera form, and continuity of 
musical thought is out of the question. 
It was no doubt in their desire to escape 
from this handicap that the two modem 
composers, whose works are mentioned 
in the list above, did not adhere very 
strictly to the ballad-opera convention, 
but allowed their operas to become more 
and more elaborate and symphonic as 
they proceed. The result is that we 
are conscious in these delightful pieces 
not only of the incongruity of the 
changes between speech and music, but 
also of a confusion of styles. 

While, therefore, I would not deny 
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that the ballad-opera may make a very 

successful and amusing entertainment, 
it does appear that it can never produce 
that sense of completeness which marks 
a true work of art. It is as though in a 
picture the main features were painted 
in oils and elaborately finished, while 
the intervening passages are sketched in 
with charcoal. The result may be 
interesting and, to some extent, 
beautiful, but it does not give us the 
satisfaction of a final fulfilment of the 
design. 

It remains, therefore, for music to 
compromise with drama, to take the 
uttermost farthing in those poetical and 
reflective passages where its exaction 

will not impede the movement of the 
whole, but to give way gracefully where 
the action must be swift, to the extent of 

appearing intrinsically uninteresting or 
even taken by itself, ugly. There is one 
great and outstanding example of this 
abnegation by music of its own charms 
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in that long narration by Wotan in the 
second act of Die Walkiire, which hasty 
judgment has so often damned for 
dreary. Consideration (for which it 
allows, indeed, plenty of time) would 
reveal to the intelligent hearer, not only 
that Wotan’s secret could not be more 
effectively revealed to Brunnhilde in 
any other way, but that after the 
excitements and richness of all that has 
gone before, a point of repose is very 
welcome before we proceed to even 
more violent happenings. A dish of 
rice pudding is appetising after a sur¬ 
feit of plum pudding and mince pies. 

This, however, is an extreme instance, 
and Wotan’s monologue can also be 
defended as a perfect expression of the 
god’s tenderness and impotent despair. 
More often music has to make its con¬ 
tribution with swiftness and point. 
Here comes in our example from Der 
Rosenkavalier —Ochs's interruption of 
:he bleating tenor at the Marschallin’s 
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levee. This is an instance which I took 
quite at random—the first that came 
into my head. But it shows well 
enough how music can, without putting 
any brake on movement, give added 
point to a dramatic effect. 

The operatic composer possesses a 
weapon of extraordinary subtlety and 
power, since once music, by itself with¬ 
out concrete meaning, is associated with 
words or actions, it magnifies their 
emotional power and gives the finest 
shades to their meaning. That is why 
many songs by Schubert and Brahms, 
whose words are little better than the 
doggerel on a Christmas card, are none 
the less great and immortal master¬ 
pieces. That is why incredibly silly 
and ill-written librettos are often re¬ 
deemed by the music to which they 
are set. The music provides the 
poetic quality which is lacking in the 
words; but conversely no amount of 
imagination in the poem can save poor 
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music. That is why, in sum, music 

must be regarded as the more important 
element in opera. 

Although, however, music may 

redeem a poor libretto, it is obvious 
that the better the libretto, the better 
the opera is likely to be. The names of 
da Ponte, of Wagner as poet, of Boito, 
of von Hofmannsthal, are associated 
with the finest examples of operatic art, 
in which there is something like per¬ 
fection in the balance of the two 
elements. In works like The Magic 
Flute, Fidelio, Faust and Boris Godounov 
we are made only too well aware of the 
disparity between the composer and his 
librettist. In the first two of these 
works the musician lifts us by a mighty 
effort of his genius into a rarified 
atmosphere of ideal thought and feeling, 
which not one man in a million would 
perceive in the pantomime of 
Schickaneder or the political melodrama 
of Bouilly. Gounod's librettists debased 
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a great poetic theme and the composer 
certainly did not perform the miracle 

of elevating it to its original plane, but 
Faust remains a deservedly popular 
work; while Moussorgsky's shapeless 
version of Pushkin's “ dramatic 
chronicle ” is impossible to present 
entirely in its original form (whatever 
we may think of Rimsky-Korsakov's 
drastic revision) and is only saved by 
his powerful handling of individual 
scenes. As works of art, all these must 
be conceded to be less perfect than the 
operas written by Bizet and Puccini on 
far less noble themes, though this need 
not prevent us from preferring imper¬ 
fect masterpieces to more complete 
achievements on a lower grade. 

The first requirement of the librettist 
is a broad simplicity of outline; the 
composer must be responsible for filling 
in the details of psychology and for 
subtilizing the dramatic action. If you 
retort that Figaro, Otello and Falstaff 
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are extremely complicated in their 

plots, I can only ask you to compare 
da Ponte with Beaumarchais, and Boito 
with Shakespeare. It will then be seen 
that the librettists have produced 
dramas which are clear and straight¬ 
forward, with no unnecessary elabora¬ 
tion of incident. Mozart and Verdi 
restore in a different way the com¬ 
plexity and imaginative invention of 
the originals. This primary require¬ 
ment of swiftness in the action and 
spareness of outline involves a great 
sacrifice of literary interest, and it must 
be confessed that there are few librettos, 
which can be read with enjoyment for 
their own sakes. Indeed, 1 know of 
only one, which really fulfils this con¬ 
dition—Franc-Nohain’s witty UHeure 
Espagnole, which Ravel has clothed 
with music of an equal brilliance. 
Literary quality is, then, not of the 
first importance in a libretto. What is 
required is a sense of the theatre and a 
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willingness to play into the hands of the 
composer. If, however, the libretto is 
not of much account without the music, 
neither can the music, as I have already 
pointed out, stand on its own feet. All 
the skill in characterization and in 
clinching a dramatic situation goes for 
nothing, if we do not know what they 
are about. Ochs's shout of “ Als Mor- 
gengabe / ” is nothing but a vehement, 
senseless, tiresome interruption of a 
pretty tune, unless we perceive its 
meaning and comic point. The tune 
sung by the Italian tenor is itself 
meaningless and feeble unless we refer 
it to its context and realize the satirical 
implication. When we see it performed 
on the stage, all this is so clear and so 
swiftly apprehended, provided we 
understand the language, that we give 
it no conscious thought, but just enjoy 
the fun. But it is, perhaps, necessary 
to warn those, whose German or Italian 
is not good, that it is well to make a 
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thorough acquaintance with the story 
of an opera, if not with the libretto, 
before seeing it for the first time. No 
complex work of art can be immediately 
apprehended, especially if one factor in 
it remains to the end an unknown 
quantity. After all, if opera is worth 
the effort of attention, it is surely 
worth the little extra effort of complete 
comprehension. This is only to say 
that opera shares with all the other arts 
the necessity of a use of their intelligence 
and an acquisition of some general 
knowledge on the part of those who 
experience it. No one who is com¬ 
pletely insensitive to words and 
ignorant of literary movements and 
conventions, can appreciate great 
poetiy, nor will the complete ignoramus 
get much pleasure or any benefit from 
a visit to the National Gallery. Yet 
nine out of ten people who go to the 
opera, have probably never given a 
moment’s thought to the form in 
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general or the work in particular. It is 

no wonder that some of them find it a 
dull and unprofitable way of spending 

an evening. 

❖ * ♦ 

Opera is so diverse in its incarnations, 
so paradoxical in its successful flouting 
of what appear at one time or another 
to be the stem laws that govern it, that 
it is difficult to discover any formula 
which will fit methods so diverse as 
those of Handel and Wagner, Mozart 
and Puccini. Perhaps no formula can 
exist other than the broad one which I 
have suggested. All else depends upon 
the individual artist and upon the 
times and country in which he happens 
to be born. But even if something 
essential has escaped me and I have 
been able to lay before the reader no 
more than some workshop details of 
operatic practice as carried out by the 
great masters, I am in good company 
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In my failure. For the aesthetic of 
opera is a whimsy thing, and has eluded 
the grasp of those theorists who have 
bent their minds to its capture, as 
evasively as the shape which Orpheus 
vainly turned to embrace. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
JUST PUBLISHED 

Typhoeus, or the Future of Socialism. 
By Arthur Shadwell. 

“ Invaluable, a miracle of compression and 
illumination .”—Yorkshire Post. “ He has 
almost unequalled knowledge and is largely 
free from bias.”—Philip Snowden, in Daily 
Herald. 

Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 
By Robert T. Lewis. 

” This interesting and stimulating book 
should be read, not only by parents, but by 
all who care anything at all about the future 
of the race .”—Daily Chronicle. 

Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 
S. Radhakrishnan. 

A well-known Indian philosopher sum¬ 
marizes from his own point of view the trend 
of world civilization for the next two or three 
generations. 

Vicisti, Galilsee ? or Religion in Eng¬ 
land. By Edward B. Powley. 

A sincere and scholarly survey of past 
history leads to a forecast of future possi¬ 
bilities in the Church. 

Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
George Godwin, author of ‘ Cain '. 

The future of Canada is worked out from 
the political, economic, social, and other view 
points. The possibility of Canada's union with 
America is discussed. 

Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. Eric Harris. 

An answer to Columbia. 

Eurydice, or the Future of Opera. By 
Dyneley Hussey, author of “Mozart”. 

What is the nature of opera, and what are 
its prospects? 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


"An entertaining series of vivacious and stimu¬ 
lating studies of modern tendencies" —Times 
Literary Supplement. 


VOLUMES READY 

Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. Haldane, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Eighth impression . 

“ A fascinating and daring little book/' 
— Westminster Gazette. “ The essay is brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and bristling with 
challenges/’— British Medical Journal . 

“ Predicts the most startling changes.”— 
Morning Post. 

Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
Bertrand Russell, f.r.s. Fourth 
impression. 

" Utter pessimism.” — Observer. " Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.”— 
Morning Post. “ A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.”— Daily 
Herald. 

What I Believe* By Bertrand Russell, 
f.r.s. Fourth impression . 

One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Icarus — Nation. “ Simply 
and brilliantly written,”— Nature. ** In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those in authority call their morals .”—New 
Leader. 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War¬ 
fare. By J. B. S. Haldane. Second 
impression . 

“ Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.”— -Times 
Leading Article. “ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.”— Spectator. “ This brilliant 
little monograph.”— Daily News. 

Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. Schiller, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
impression . 

“ They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple¬ 
ment or correct one another.”— Dean Inge, 
in Morning Dost. “ Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.”-— Daily News. “The 
book of the week.”— Spectator. 

Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. Schiller, D.Sc. 
Second impression. 

“ We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.”— Saturday Review. “The book is 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.”— York¬ 
shire Post. “ Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets. ’ ’— Spectator. 

Quo Vadimus ? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. Fournier d’Albb, D.Sc. 
Second impression. 

“ A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.”— -Daily Graphic. 
“ A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.”— Manchester Dispatch. “Interesting 
and singularly plausible.”— Daily Telegraph . 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Thrasymachos, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. Joad. Third impression. 

“ His provocative book.”— Graphic. 
“Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.” 
— Times Literary Supplement. “ As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.”— Daily Chronicle. 

Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By Anthony M. 
Ludovici, author of “A Defence of 
Aristocracy ”, etc. Second impression . 

“ A stimulating book. Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fulness his work pro¬ 
vokes, with all the problems raised.”— Sunday 
Times. “ Pro-feminine but anti-feministic.” 
— Scotsman. “ Full of brilliant common- 
sense.”— Observer. 

Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs Bertrand Russell. With a 
frontispiece. Third impression . 

An answer to Lysisirala. *' A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.”— 
Manchester Guardian. “ Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time.”— Daily Herald . 

Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. Fournier d’Albe, D.Sc. 

“ A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series. A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.”— Birmingham Post. ” There is a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus . The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.” 
—Engineering. “ An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery.”— Architects ’ Journal. 
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The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
Wright, m.s., f.r.c.s. Introduction by 
F. G. Crookshank, m.d. 

“ Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now.” —From the Introduction . 

Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 
By R. McNair Wilson, m.b. 

“Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series.”— Times Literary Supplement. 
“ This is a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in it.”— Evening Standard. *' No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong.”— Daily Herald. 

Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad¬ 
vancement of Man. By H. S. Jennings, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 
University. Second impression . 

“ This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of . . . heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no scientific justifica¬ 
tion .”—Times Literary Supplement. “ An 
exceedingly brilliant book.”— New Leader. 

Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. Russell Brain. 

“ A brilliant exposition of the present 
position of the evolutionary hypothesis; he 
writes clearly and temperately.”— Guardian. 
“ Should prove invaluable. A stimulating 
and well-written essay .”—Literary Guide. 
“ His destructive criticism of the materialist 
and mechanist philosophy, biology, and 
physics is superb.”— G.KS$ Weekly. 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
Gerald Heard. With 19 illustrations. 
Second impression. 

*' A most suggestive book.”— Nation, 
“ Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages.”— Daily News „ 
” Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.” 
— -Queen. 

Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry ? By R. C. Trevelyan. 

“ Learned, sensible, and very well-written.” 
— Affable Hawk , in New Statesman. “ Very 
suggestive.”— J. C. Squire , in Observer. 
“ A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con¬ 
clusions.”— J. St. Loe Strachcy, in Spectator. 

Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By Vernon Lee, author of“ Satan the 
Waster ”, etc. 

“ We should like to follow the author's 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.”— Outlook . “ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.”— Saturday Review . 

Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy Dobr^e, author of “Restor¬ 
ation Drama,” etc. 

” A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.”— Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment. “This is a delightfully witty book.” 
— Scotsman. “ In a subtly satirical vein lie 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years' 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading. ”— Nation. 
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Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart. 

" A companion volume to Callinicus, 
A gem of close thinking and deduction/" 
— Observer. “ A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country/" — Daily Chronicle. “ There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Paris , just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphlets on big subjects/"— Manchester 
Guardian. 

Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 

“ As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter¬ 
esting things to say/"— Evening Standard . 
“ The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book/'— New Statesman. 

Perseus : of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 
Stokes. With 2 illustrations. 

A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas. 
Mr Stokes" dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various/"'— Morning Post. “ Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses/"— Glasgow Herald. 

Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E. S. P. Haynes, author of “ Concerning 
Solicitors ”, etc. 

“An interesting and concisely written book/* 
— Yorkshire Post . “ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modem 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation/"— 7.P.'s Weekly. ** A thought¬ 
ful book—deserves careful reading/"— Law- 
Times. 
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Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
Lionel R. McColvin, author of “ The 
Theory of Book-Selection.” 

” Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public . 5 ’—Saturday Review. “ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
. . . Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions .”—Westminster Gazette. “ This is 
altogether a much-needed book .”—New 
Leader. 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F, C. Fuller, author of 

The Reformation of War,” etc. With 
8 Plates. 

“ The foremost military prophet of the day 

propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems, it is a bold essay 
. . . and calls for the attention of all con¬ 
cerned with imperial problems — Daily 
Telegraph. ” Practical, timely, very inter¬ 
esting and very important.”—/. St. Loc 
Strachey , in Spectator. 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel J. F. C. Fuller. 

“ Candid and caustic .'’— Observer. ,c Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.” 
—Daily Sketch. ” He can conjure up possi¬ 
bilities of a new Atlantis.”— Clarion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. Bketherton, author 
of “ The Real Ireland,” etc. 

A companion volume to Atlantis. ” 'Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections . . . 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creati veP—Morning 
Post. " A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more 4 meat V'— Spectator* 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future* 
By Gilbert Russell. 

“ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well."— Observer. “ It is doubt¬ 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written."— Manchester 
Guardian. 

Birth Control and the State : a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. Blacker, 
M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

“ A very careful summary."— Times Literary 
Supplement. " A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control." 
— Lancet. “ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge ; his book un¬ 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy."— Saturday Review. 

Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 
of Mankind. By Garet Garrett. 

" This brilliant and provoking little book." 
— Observer. “ A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep."— Spectator. " A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life."— Daily Express. 

Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By John Gloag, author of “ Time, 
Taste, and Furniture.” 

“ An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con¬ 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery." 
—Tunes Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
Mato’s American Republic, By J. 
Douglas Woodruff. Fourth impression . 

“ Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page." —Sunday Times. 
“ Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief." 
— Saturday Review. " Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series."— Observer. 

Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. Turner, author of “ Music and 
Life/* Second impression. 

" A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with. 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times. “A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy." 
— Outlook. “ The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding."— New Statesman. 

Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 
E. J. Dent, author of “Mozart’s Operas/’ 

" In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. It is the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found. . . — Musical 

News. “ Remarkably able and stimulating." 
— Times Literary Supplement. “ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem¬ 
porary tendencies so neatly."— Spectator. 
Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. Mace, University of St. Andrew’s. 

" An entertaining and instructive pamph¬ 
let.” — Morning Post. “ Places a nightmare 
before us very ably and wittily.”— Spectator. 
"Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide ... to modern 
scientific thought. ’ ’— Birmingham Post. 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
Olga Hartley and 'Mrs C. F. Leyel, 
authors of “The Gentle Art of Cookery.” 

“ This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes en¬ 
chanting reading."— Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment. “ Opens with a brilliant picture of 
modern man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, 
steam-heated, credit-furnished suburban man¬ 
sion ‘ with a wolf in the basement'—the wolf 
of hunger. This banquet of epigrams."— 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. Alderton Pink. 

“ Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case."— Daily Herald. “ This interesting 
addition to the series."— Times Educational 
Supplement. “ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating."— Northern Echo. 

The Future of Futurism, By Tohn 
Rodker. 

"Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter¬ 
esting pages."— T. S. Eliot , in Nation. " There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest."— Times Literary Supplement. 

Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
Basil de SElincourt, author of “ The 
English Secret,” etc. 

“ The future of English is discussed fully 
and with fascinating interest."— -Morning 
Post. “ Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words."— Times Literary Supplement. “ His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry."— j. C. 
Squire , in Observer. “ His finely-conceived 
essay.’ Manchester Guardia n. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

alfens, or the Future of Architecture., 

By Christian Barman. 

‘"A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment/’— Spectator. “ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly .”—New Statesman. “ This intriguing 
Little book.’’— -Cannotssettv. 
pella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A Quarterly Reviewer. 

“ Cogent, because of brevity and a magni¬ 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.” 
—Spectator . “ A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca¬ 
tion to fruitful thinking.”— Morning Post. 

tie Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By Collum. 

“ It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to-day.”— Spectator. “A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose.”— Oxford Magazine. ” Has 
caught the spirit of the Eastern conception of 
world movements.”— Calcutta Statesman. 

its Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By Robert 
Graves." Fourth impression . 

“ Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.”— Observer. J< Not for squeamish readers.” 
— Spectator . “ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair. ’ ’-—Bystander. 
“ His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.”— New Statesman. “ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.”— Irish Statesman . 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man¬ 
kind. By H. F. Carlill. 

“ Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.”— Times. “ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology is going to 
accomplish.”— New Statesman. ” One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series.*'— Westminster Gazette. 

Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. 

” Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza¬ 
tion.”— Spectator. “ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject.”— International Language. 

Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. Sullivan, author of “ A 
History of Mathematics/' 

” So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate rcsumi of its contents.” 
— Times Literary Supplement. “ His remark¬ 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Ovganum." — 
Spectator. “ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner. It must be read.”— 
New Statesman. 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. Bennett, author 
of “ Problems of Village Life ", et:. 

“ A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
-of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.”— Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment. ‘ ‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.”— Scotsman . 
“ Displays the right temper, admirably con¬ 
ceived, skilfully executed.”— Liverpool Post . 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
eolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By Oliver Stewart. 

“ Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts. - ”— Daily News . “ He is to be con¬ 

gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.”— Aeroplane. 
tent or ? or the Press of To-day and 
To-Morrow. By David Ockham. 

' ‘ A valuable and exceedingly interesting 
commentary on a vital phase of modern de¬ 
velopment.”— Daily Herald. “ Vigorous and 
well-written, eminently readable .”—Yorkshire 
Post. “ He has said what one expects any 
sensible person to say about the ' trustifica¬ 
tion of the Press — Spectator. 

usticus, or the Future of the Country¬ 
side. By Martin S. Briggs, f.r.i.b.a. 

“ Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one .”—Daily 
Telegraph. ” The historical part is as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired.” 
—Daily Herald. ” Serves a national end. The 
book is in essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book.”—- Spectator. 

anus, or the Conquest of War. By 

William McDougall, m.b., f.r.s. 

” Among all the booklets of this brilliant 
series, none, I think is so weighty and im¬ 
pressive as this. It contains thrice as much 
matter as the other volumes, and is profoundly 
serious.”— Dean Inge , in Evening Standard. 
” A deeply interesting and fair-minded study 
of the causes of war" and the possibilities of 
their prevention. Every word is sound.”— 
Spectator. 
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‘Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 

Cecil Chisholm. 

” Of absorbing interest/’— Daily Herald. 
“ Mo one, perhaps, has ever held the balance 
so nicely between technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this excellent book 
in a brilliant series. Between its covers 
knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.”— Spectator. 

Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
Norman Haire. Third impression. 

” Has something serious to say, something 
that may be of value, Dr Haire is, fortunate¬ 
ly, as lucid as he is bold.”— Saturday Review. 
” An electrifying addition to the series.” 
Sphere. “ Not cheerful reading. Yet in 
spite of this we feel that the book repays 
perusal.”— Spectator. “ A very good book, 
brilliant, arresting.”— Sunday Worker. 

The Next Chapter: the War against 
the Moon. By Andre) Maurois. 

“ This delicate and delightful phantasy 
presented with consummate art.”— Spectator. 
“ Short but witheringly sarcastic.”— Field. 
‘"Admirably parodies the melancholy and 
superior tone of a history-book. . . .”— Times 
Literary Supplement. “ A delicious skit 

on the newspaper ‘ stunt and a whole¬ 
some satire on some of the abiding weaknesses 
of mankind.”'— Daily 'Telegraph. 

Aretioti, or the Future of Government. 

By Hamilton Fyfe. 

” Well written and abounds in. epigram. 
This is a brave and sincere book.”— Economic 
Review. “ As stern a critic of our present 
Party system as any Tory could be.”— H. W. 
Nevinson , in Daily Herald. u A brochure 
that thinking people will discuss.”-— Spectator. 
“ A timely exposure of the hypocrisy of 
politics.”— Harold Cox y in Sunday Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

:hefierazade, or the Future of the 
English Novel. By John Carruthers. 

44 An entertaining and stimulating book 
which no novel-reader should fail to study/'— 
Oshcvt Sitwell , in Daily Mirror. 44 A brilliant 
essay and, I think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested 
critically in the novel."— Geoffry West, in 
Daily Herald. 

onoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 

speare. By Hubert Griffith. 

44 To my disappointment I found myself 
in complete agreement with nearly all its 
author's arguments. There is much that 
is vital and arresting in what he has to say." 
—Nigel Playfair , in Evening Standard. 44 With 
much that Mr Griffith says I entirely agree." 
—-Saturday Review. 

aledonia, or the Future of the Scots, 
By G. M. Thomson, Second impression , 
44 Not since the late T. W. H. Crosland has 
anything like so amazing an indictment of 
Scotland appeared."— Westminster Gazette. 

44 It is relentless and terrible in its exposure 
of the realities that underlie the myth of the 
4 canny Scot'. I have found scarcely an 
exaggeration in the whole of this brilliant 
book."— Irish Statesman. 44 As a piece of 
incisive writing and powerful, though re¬ 
strained, invective, Caledonia is specially 
n otablc.''— Spccta tor. 

lbyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. Grieve, author of ‘ Contemporary 
Scottish Studies/ etc. 

44 A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, 
to Caledonia , tracing behind the scenes 
the development of a real Scottish renascence. 
Contains stuff for thought."—• Spectator , 
" The book of a man genuinely concerned 
about the future."— Glasgow News. 
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Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. Morton Shand. 

" Very sound sense .”—Times Literary 
Supplement. " A learned and amusingly 
written book on wine .”—Daily Express . 
" An entrancing little volume, prognosticat¬ 
ing the future of wine and wine-drinking, 
from a social, commercial, and more especially 
a vinous point of view.”— Brewer and Wine 
Merchant. 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 

By T. W. Jones, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

" Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, 
what Chemistry is doing to-day, and what its 
achievements are likely to be in the future.” 
— Morning Post. “ A complete and readable 
survey of the chemical developments of to¬ 
day, making special reference to bio-chemistry, 
synthetic fuels, and catalysts.”— Manchester 
Guardian. 

Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 
By L. L. Whyte. 

" If the notion [of asymmetrical time] can 
be successfully applied to physics itself, the 
universal science will be born. That some 
great synthesis is on the way seems clear. 
One of the most suggestive accounts of it 
may be found in this fascinating volume.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. * This book will 

be an inspiration. The writer is a clear and 
fearless thinker.”— Discovery. 

Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 
G. S. Sandilands. 

‘ 4 His provocative and most interesting 
book.”— Daily Herald. " A candid and out¬ 
spoken personage with a talent for pungency 
in epigram. He covers the whole field.”— 
Sheffield Telegraph. "Points out some of 
the. pinnacles of unreason climbed by.; those 
trying to separate amateur from professional.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

.ares et Penates, or the Home of the 
Future. By H. J. Birnstingd. 

“ Indicating vividly what may lie ahead if 
we allow our worship of the American ideal 
of industrial output for its own sake to pro¬ 
ceed undirected.”— Country Life. “ A piquant 
study of the labour-saving houses of the 
future.”— T.P.’s Weekly. ” Draws an appal¬ 
ling picture.”— Evening Standard. 

breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. Greig, D.Litt. 

” His vivacious book.”— -Daily Mail. 
” The most vehement attack [on standard 
English] we have ever read. We are equally 
amazed and amused.”— Morning Post. “ Very 
sensible suggestions for vivifying the English 
language.”— Star. ” Such a rollicking book. 
He must be thanked.”— Spectator. 

lain, or the Future of Crime. By 

George Godwin. 

“ Compels the reader to think, whether he 
will or no.”-— Saturday Review. “ A most 
interesting prophecy. Mr Godwin makes out 
a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.” 
— Evening Standard. “ Cheerfully devastat¬ 
ing.”— Daily Herald. “ His admirable 
book.”— Outlook. 

[orpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
David Fraser-h arris, M.D., D.Sc. 

“An interesting volume.”— Daily Mirror. 
“ Shews that the doctors do not as yet know 
much about the subject.”— Queen. “ His 
arguments, clearly and ably, presented, hold 
our interest. This is a book full of sound 
thinking and wise instruction.”— Clarion. 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 
Bolton C. Waller. 

“ An earnest and challenging piece of 
work.”—Irish Times. “A serious, practical 
book, full of knowledge/’— Spectator. “ Well- 
written, suggestive, and thoughtful, it should 
have a great circulation/’ —Irish News. 
‘ ‘ Notable in a notable series / ’— Foreign A / fairs. 
“ A full and hopeful picture.”— Daily Herald. 

Haimo, or the Future of Exploration. 
By J. Leslie Mitchell 

“ His wonderful little book, in which he 
confutes the popular notion that the explorer’s 
task is finally fulfilled. ’ '—Morning Post. 
“ Stimulating, packed with eminently practical 
suggestions.”— Times Literary Supplement. 
“ His amusing and suggestive essay.”— Sphere. 

Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. Campbell Macfie, LL.D. 

“ An exceptionally stimulating book, the 
work of a clear and imaginative thinker who 
can express his thoughts /’—Saturday Review. 
“ Should certainly be read by a large public.” 
— Lancet. “ Discourses wisely and humor¬ 
ously upon the changes which modern forms 
of civilization are likely to bring about in 
our bodily structure .”—New Leader. 

Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 

By Ernest Betts. 

” An entertaining book, full of sparkling 
and original ideas, which should stimulate 
Wardour Street to a more serious considera¬ 
tion of the artistic and moral aspects of the 
film industry.”— Spectator. “ A lively critic, 
who has obviously devoted close study to 
his subject .”—Daily Nezvs. 
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is, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J. H. Jeans, LL.D., F.R.S. 

With 6 Plates Second Impression 

“ He has given ns in simple and attractive 
angnage a fascinating summary of his 
:remendous conclusions, illustrated by some 
*eally beautiful photographs/'— Times Literary 
Supplement. “ No book in the series surpasses 
Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of 
;he best brains engaged in research gives us 
icre the fruits of long labour in terms that 
ill may understand/’— Spectator. 

ogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 

C. E. M. Joad. 

<£ A brilliant and provocative volume.”— 
Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. “ The 
writing is vivid and good-humouredly trucu¬ 
lent. Those already in a state of grace 
will relish his epigrams, his slashing attacks, 
his forecasts of hideous development.”— Times 
Literary Supplement. 

>rtuna, or Chance and Design. By 

Norwood Young. 

“ Chance is a fascinating subject, and this 
essay is both cheerful and ingenious. His 
study of the ‘ laws of chance as illustrated 
in the game of roulette, his examination of 
horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden 
fortunes.”— T.P.’s Weekly. 

utolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R. G. Gordon, M.D., D.Sc. 

"His'clear and spirited presentation of 
the problem, of the boy and girl offender 
should rekindle interest in the subject and help 
towards legislation. Many of us need to get 
rid of preconceived motions on the problems 
with which he deals and his admirable book 
should help us to put them in the lumber- 
room . ’ ’ — Times Education a-1 Supplement . 



JUST PUBLISHED 

(See also page 4 for other recent volumes) 

Mrs Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By Robert Graves, author of * Lars 
Porsena \ etc. 

“Altogether it is very amusing.” — Daily Mail . 
“ Few volumes in this celebrated series have 
enjoyed a more deserved success than should 
be achieved by Mrs Fisher. The wit and 
daring of Lars Porsena soon took it to a fourth 
impression. Mrs Fisher is even better.”— 
Daily Express. 

Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 
By Winifred Holtby. 

“ Few wittier or wiser books have appeared 
in this stimulating series than Eutychus** — 
Spectator. “Witty style, shrewd insight, 
delicious inn.”—Guardian. 

Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 
and Cambridge. By Julian Hall. 

“ Conspicuously fair.”— Manchester Guard - 
idn. “ Writes about his elders, about youth, 
and about the two old Universities with 
frankness, humour, and intelligence.”— Nation . 

Automaton, or the Future of the Mech¬ 
anical Man. By H. Stafford Hatfield. 

“ It is impossible to do serious justice to 
his volume on the ' Chemical Robot ' in a 
brief review. It calls for a monumental work 
of: opposition. ’ ’—Daily Herald. 

Shiva, or the Future of India. , By 

R. J. Minney. 

“ A far stronger'Impeachment than even 
Miss Mayo attempted in Mother India,” — 



